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GIRL SCOUTS AND GIRL GUIDES FROM MOST OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS 
HELD A “WESTERN HEMISPHERE” ENCAMPMENT THIS SUMMER AT PLEAS- 
ANTVILLE, N.Y. PHOTO ABOVE SHOWS GIRL GUIDE FROM BRAZIL ENTER- 
TAINING U.S.A. AND CANADIAN SCOUTS. (MORE PHOTOS ON PAGE 2) 









A HOSTESS SCOUT from the U. S. A. 
is the central link in this friendly chain 
of Girl Guides from Guatemala, Brazil, 
Canada, and Mexico. (Photo at left.) 











EVERGREEN, symbol of friendship, 
decorates this photo (below) of Doro- 
thy Ann Outerbridge of Bermuda and 
Mavis Allicock of British Guiana. 





GIRL SCOUTS OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
MEET IN U.S. A. 


O promote friendship among 

tions, Girl Scouts of the United States were host- 

esses to 82 Girl Guides from all parts of the 
Western Hemisphere this summer at Camp Andree 
Clark, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Girl Guides came from Argentina, Bermuda, Brazil, 
British Guiana, Canada, Curacao, Panama, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Newfoundland, Trinidad, the Canal 
Zone, and Guatemala. 

This Scout-Guide get-together was called the West- 
ern Hemisphere Encampment. It was held during 
Aug. 14-28. 

The girls followed the usual Girl Scout camp pro- 
= . gram every day, with some special activities added. 

The girls taught one another how to cook the foods 
native to their countries. They taught one another their 
native songs and dances. They gave each other new 
ideas that would help to improve scouting and guiding 
programs. And best of all, while doing these things, 
they became fast friends. International Friendship 
was the main purpose of the Encampment. 

When the delegates get back to their own countries 
they ll try to help the people there to love and under- 
stand their friends of the U. S. A. And they'll do and 
say everything they can to keep peace in the Western 
Hemisphere. 





A PANAMA SCOUT meets the First Lady of the United 
States (photo at center, left). Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Arthur Osgood Choate (left), and Mrs. E. Swift New- 
ton, admire fiesta dress worn by Laura Tapia of Panama. 


THE SMILE OF THIRTEEN NATIONS (left): A group af 
international friends at the Western Hemisphere Encamp- 
ment get together for a group picture before camp closes. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND 


WORLD EVENTS 





CONGRESS VOTES 
FOR CONSCRIPTION 


For the first time in our country’s 
history, we will raise an army by con- 
scription while we are not at war. 

On Sept. 14, Congress passed the 
Conscription Bill. The bill's official 
name is The Selective Service and 
Training Act of 1940. 

After a bill has been passed by Con- 

ess and signed by the President, it is 
saath as an act, and becomes part of 
our nation’s law. 

President Roosevelt signed the Con- 
scription Bill a few days after Congress 
passed it. 

Before Congress passed it, there was 
long and heated argument over the Bill. 
See last week’s Junior Scholastic, page 
4, for reasons why people hold different 
opinions about conscription. 


OPPOSITION TO IT 

When the final vote was taken in 
Congress, many Congressmen voted 
against the Conscription Bill—most of 
the opposition coming from Republi- 
can members. 

The vote in the House of Representa- 
tives was 232 for it; 124 against. In the 
Senate the vote was 47 for; 25 against. 

The Conscription Act requires every 
male citizen and every male alien be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 36 to register 
with the Government. The date of regis- 
tration has been set by President Roose- 
velt for Oct. 16. 

The purpose of conscription is to give 
military training to a large number of 
men so that our country will be better 
prepared for war, if we are drawn into 
it. 


16,500,000 MEN 

Our country has had conscription be- 
fore, but only after war was declared 
by Congress. Today, many people, and 
the majority of Congress, believe that 
there might not be enough time to train 
a large army after war is declared. They 
also believe that if we have a large well- 
trained army, no nation will dare to at- 
tack us or any of our “Good Neigh- 
bors” of the Western Hemisphere. 

There are approximately 16,500,000 
men between the ages of 21 and 36 in 
the United States, territories and pos- 
sessions. 
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HIS STRONG RIGHT ARM-Y 


All of them will have to register, ex- 
cept members and reserve members of 
the Army, Navy, Marines and Coast 
Guard. 


| EXEMPTIONS 
| But all who register will not be 
drafted (conscripted) for military train- 
ing. Those who will not be drafted are 
| called exempted persons. Among them 
are: (1) aliens who have not applied 
for citizenship; ministers of religion; 
(3) college students; (4) men with de- 
pendents; (5) men not physically fit; 
(6) officials of the national, state and 
local governments; (7) conscientious 
objectors (persons who, by religious 
training or belief are opposed to taking 
part in war in any form). 

Besides these seven groups of ex- 
empted persons, the draft boards have 
the power to exempt men whose work 
is “necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.” Un- 
der this classification might come doc- 
tors, teachers, skilled mechanics, farm- 
ers and others who cannot quickly be 
| replaced in their jobs. 

Men will register with their local 
draft boards, composed of civilians. 
Draft boards have the power to decide 
on exempted,men. Draft boards will 
meet at the usual voting places. 

















All men not exempted will be given 
a number. After the registration is com- 
pleted, numbers will be drawn by lot 
to decide which men will be among the 
first group drafted. This will be done 
about Nov. 15, a month after the 
registration date. 

A total of 75,000 men will be drawn 
by lot for the first group. 

There will be a second drawing in 
January, to draft 400,000 more men. 
Then another in April for 400,000 more. 

The total that can be drawn durin 
one year is 900,000. Each man draft 
will receive one year of military train- 
ing in army camps. At the end of the 
one year, the man will be honorably dis- 
charged and permitted to return to 
civilian life. He will become a member 
of the army reserves, subject to call in 
an emergency at any time until he is 
45 years of age. 


TO GET JOBS BACK 


If a man has a job when he is drafted, 
his employer must give him back the 
job at the end of his one year of military 
training. The act says that the employer 
need not do this if his “circumstances 
have so changed as to make it impos- 
sible or unreasonable to do so.” 

The act gives the President power to 
draft industry. This means that owners 
of factories (manufacturers) must pro- 
duce goods for the Government, when 
asked to do so on “fair and just terms.” 
* If a manufacturer does not co-operate 
in this way, the Government can take 
over control of the factory and appoint 
its own manager. The owner would be 
paid a “fair and just” sum of money for 
the time his plant was under Govern- 
ment control. 


BANKHEAD DIES 


William Brockman Bankhead of Ala- 
bama, 48th Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, died on Sept. 15. He 
was 66 years old. 

Mr. Bankhead was born April 12, 
1874. His father and brother were both 
United States Senators. He himself had 
wanted to be an actor when he was a 
young man. He gave this up, however, 
to go into politics. He was first elected 
to Congress in 1917. During his twenty- 
three years in the House he rose stead- 
ily. In 1933 he became chairman of the 
Rules Committee, then Majority Leader. 
He led the fight in the House for all 
the important New Deal laws. In 1936 
he became Speaker. 

The new Speaker will be Majority 
Leader Sam Rayburn of Texas. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


U. S. DESTROYERS 
TRADED TO BRITAIN 


Next to conscription (see page 3), 
the biggest news of September is the 
big trade 

The traders were the United States 
and Great Britain. 

The trade was: destroyers for bases. 

The United States gave Great Brit- 
ain 50 destroyers and in return re- 





ceived permission to build naval and 
air bases on British possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The map below shows the location of 
these possessions: Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda, Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Jamaica, and the Ba- 
hamas. 


What was the reason for the big 
trade? 

Great Britain wanted the destroyers 
to help defend the British Isles against 
German attack. Destroyers are the best 
kind of warships to fight against the 
fast German torpedo motorboats which 
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MAP ABOVE shows the eight British 
possessions where the U. S. will build 
naval and air bases. 


50 U. S. DESTROYERS, traded to Brit- 
ain, were manned by U. S. sailors on 
the voyage to Canadian ports. Photo at 
right shows U. S. sailors explaining gun 
mechanism to British sailors. Three of 
the destroyers appear in background. 
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have been raiding British shipping in 
the North Sea and English Channel. 

Britain has lost many of her own 
destroyers during the present war, and 
she was very eager to have any others 
she could get. 

The U. S. destroyers traded to Great 
Britain were known as “over-age” de- 


| streyers, because they are all 16 to 20 


years old. But they are in good condi- 
tion, and are capable of doing 35 knots. 


| New destroyers can do 40 to 45. 


President Roosevelt put his O. K. on 
the destroyers-for-bases trade without 
consulting Congress. Attorney General 
Jackson said that the President had the 
power to do this. 


AN ACT OF WAR? 


Most newspapers and public officials 
approved the trade. Mr. Willkie, Re- 
publican candidate for President, ap- 
proved it, but said that Congress should 
have been asked to pass upon it. 

A famous newspaper, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, strongly opposed the 
trade. This newspaper said: “President 
Roosevelt committed an act of war. He 
also became America’s first dictator.” 

But the St. Louis Star-Times said: 
“It was not the act of a dictator, but 
of a servant of the people making 
democracy function. It was not an act 
of war, but an act to keep war away 
from America, now and forever!” 

The trade was part of our Govern- 
ment’s plan to cooperate in every way 
“short of war” with Great Britain. 
Officially, our country is neutral in the 
present war. Actually, we are helping 
Great Britain. 

By getting naval and air bases in 
eight British possessions from South 
America to Newfoundland, our Govern- 
ment can build a stronger defense of 
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Associated Press 


| THIS CHART shows how our Navy will 


be more than doubled in size by the new 
warships being built. (See “Improve 
Your Reading” on page 11, for a test 
on this chart and on map at the left. 


North, Central and South 

against attack by an enemy. 
We obtained the right to use these 

British possessions for 99 years. 

Newspapers and radio commentators 
in Germany said that the deal was not 
important. They said it showed how 
weak England must be. 

Latin American countries weren't 
quite sure what the deal would mean 
to them. Secretary Hull assured them 
that the new bases would be for their 
use, 


America 


too. 
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FAMOUS INVENTORS 
ON POSTAGE STAMPS 


The U. S. Post Office Department has 
just approved the designs of the five 
postage stamps to be issued in honor of 
five American inventors. (See cut at 
right. ) 

This set is the final in the series of 
“Famous Americans” stamps issued by 
the Post Office Department. There were 
a total of 35 stamps (5 to each set of 7). 

Eli Whitney (1765-1825) is pictured 
on the lc stamp. Whitney invented the 
cotton gin. é 

Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872), in- 
vented and developed the telegraph. 
Morse was also an artist. He is pictured 
on the 2c stamp. 

Cyrus Hall McCormick (1809-1885), 
pictured on the 3c stamp, invented a 
reaping machine which was the fore- 
runner of all modern harvesting ma- 
chines. 

Elias Howe (1819-1867), who is pic- 
tured on the 5c stamp, invented the 
lock-stitch sewing machine, which was 
the first modern sewing machine. 

Alexander Graham Bell (1847-1822), 
pictured on the 10c stamp, invented 
the telephone. 


NEW JERSEY POWDER 
FACTORY BLOWS UP 


Workmen who manufacture and 
handle explosives run great risks as part 
of their jobs. Even when all safety pre- 
cautions are taken, there is still much 
danger. 

Workmen at the Hercules Powder 
Company plant, at Kenvil, N. J., on 
Sept. 12, had just gone through the 
usual “match search” to make sure 
that no one had brought a match into 
the factory. Then they went to their 
jobs in the powder plant and storage 
buildings. 

Suddenly a sheet of flame flashed 
out from one of the buildings. Immedi- 
ately there was a tremendous explosion, 
then several more. Buildings fell apart. 
Workmen were hurled through the 
walls, or buried beneath brick and 
debris. 


Forty-three were killed; more than 
200 injured. 


The cause of the explosion is un- 
known. F.B.1. (G-men) are investigat- 
ing the explosion. They have not yet 
made a report. 

The plant was making powder for 
Great Britain and for the U.S. Army. 

German agents are suspected of 
plotting the explosion. The New York 
newspaper PM, on Sept. 2, said that 
German agents were plotting to blow 
up the Hercules plant. 
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AMERICAN INVENTORS ON STAMPS (See article in first column) 








NEW JUNIOR HIGH 
IS A “SKYSCRAPER” 


New York City’s newest junior high 
school is eight stories high and has four 
elevators for the use of the pupils. 

After all, you wouldn’t want to walk 
up.to General Science Lab on the 
eighth floor. In fact, the 1,800 pupils of 
the new Joan of Are Junior High School 
don’t have to walk up even one floor, if 
they don’t want to. 

Photo below shows front of the build- 
ing. 

When the classes change (every 45 
minutes), it takes four minutes of steady 
going for the elevators to get every 
pupil to his or her appointed floor. 

Joan of Arc Jr. High is modern in all 
other respects, too. The gyms, the 
shops, the central public-address system, 
the movable desks, the laboratories, and 
the architecture are all up to date. 

During a recent fire drill, the 1,800 
pupils evacuated the building in five 
minutes. They are expected to reduce 
this to four minutes. 


JOAN OF ARC JR. HIGH 
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CANDIDATES BEGIN 
THEIR CAMPAIGNS 


Both Presidential candidates began 
their campaigns last week. 

President Roosevelt, candidate of the 
Democratic Party, began his campaign 
a few blocks from the White House 
in Washington, D. C. 

Wendell L. Willkie, Republican can- 
didate, began his campaign by start- 
ing on a long tour from Indiana to the 
West Coast. 

President Roosevelt spoke in Wash- 
ington before the convention of a labor 
union—the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America. He reminded his 
audience of the gains labor has made 
during his Presidency. He spoke of the 
social-security program and other laws 
of the New Deal. 

Then he spoke of national defense. 
He said that everyone must do his share 
in defense. The government calls young 
men to enter the army, and it also calls 
on factory-owners for the service that 
they can give. 

Mr. Willkie left his headquarters at 
Rushville, Indiana, for a speaking tour 
to the West Coast. He plans to visit 
17 states. His schedule includes 43 
talks from the rear-platform of his train. 


RUMANIA CHANGES KINGS: 
SON GOES IN FOR FATHER 


Rumania changed kings last week. 
The country has recently lost territory 
to Russia, Bulgaria and Hungary. King 
Carol was blamed for his country’s 
troubles. He gave up his throne and 
fled across Europe to Portugal. His 
train was fired upon, but the ex-King 
was not injured. 

The new king is Michael, Carol’s 18- 
year-old son. But he is king in name 
only. The real ruler will be General Ion 
Antonescu, who has the title “Chief 
ot State.” 

Rumania tried to be neutral in the 
war. But she has large oil supplies 
which Germany needs. So Rumania had 
to give Germany what she wanted. 
Then other neighbors—Russia, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary—decided that this was a 
good time to get some of their old 
territory back from Rumania. They got 
it, with Germany’s consent. 
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NCLE SAM and his Latin 
American neighbor - nations 
have lived next door to each 
other for Every few 
years they ve been getting together 
at Pan American conferences to tell 
each other what good friends they 
are. But they usually have had their 


many Vyea;»s. 


fingers crossed. It’s only quite re- 
cently that they've really become 
friends 

The Havana Conference (see last 
week's Junior Scholastic, page 6) 
showed that at last we and our 


southern really mean to 
work together. But the Havana Con- 
only the beginning. If 
from there, 
got to keep on being friends. Every- 
thing will be spoile .d if we start get- 
ting suspicious of each other again. 

Perhaps the best way to avoid that 
is to take a look at the things that 
caused bad feeling between us in 
the past. Then we'll have an idea of 
what not to do in the future. 

Maybe part of the trouble was just 
fact that we're differ- 


neighbors 


ference is 


were to go on we ve 


caused by the 


ent from each other 


HOW SUSPICIOUS STRANGERS 


The people who settled the United 
States came mostly from Great Bri- 
tain and the northern part of Europe. 
In the United States, English is the 
common language. 

Latin Americans came from Spain 
and Portugal. They speak Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

A majority of North Americans are 


Protestants. Most Latin Americans 
are Catholics. 

The two Americas, North and 
South, had lived differently in 


Europe. They naturally built djfter- 
ent kinds of lives in the New World 
This might not have made so 
much difference if we had tried to 
get acquainted with each other 
After all, there are lots of differences 
among people who live on the same 
street in any town. Yet they manage 
to get along together all right. 
When our ancestors and the an- 
cestors of the Latin Americans 
moved into the same New World, 
they didn’t try to get to know each 
other. Not many North Americans 
learned Spanish. Latin Americans 
didn’t study English We couldn't 
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at Havana, 






read each other’s books and news- 
papers. 

When a Latin American wanted to 
travel, he went to Europe. People m 
the United States did the same thing. 
Most of us never thought of visiting 
the other Americas. We just never 
got to know or understand each 
other. And when people don’t under- 
stand each other, they're more likely 
to be suspicious than friendly. 

But this was only part of the rea- 
son why Latin Americans and North 
Americans didn’t get along so well. 
In spite of our being strangers to 
each other, we started off all right 
We all had to fight for our freedom 
from European oppression. This, 
naturally, was a bond between us. 
The leaders of the revolutions which 
freed South America from Spain 
looked up to and admired the men 
who fought in our revolution. 

Some of you may have seen on ex- 
hibition a lock of George Washing- 
ton’s hair in the Venezuelan building 
at the New York World’s Fair. 
This was one of the prized posses 
sions of General Simon Bolivar 





Surse Pi 


ONE MAN, more than anyone else, has won for the 
U S. the trust and confidence of the other American 
nations. That man is our Secretary ot State, Cordell 
Hull. President Roosevelt gave him the high responsi 
bility of putting into practice our Good Neighbor 
policy. Photo above, taken last month in the capito! 
shows Secretary Hull at his desk dur 
ing the important conference of American nations 


ALONG THE NEW HIGHWAY, between Mexico City 
and the U. S. border 
American service. This Mexican boy is cleaning the 
windshield of a car stopped for gas at a filling station 
near Monterrey. The new road is part of the Pan 
American Highway which when finished, will en 
able automobiles to go from Alaska to Cape Horn 


the motorist gets truly all 








BECAME GOOD NEIGHBORS 


the George Washington of South 
America. 

The United States was the first 
country to recognize the indepen- 
dence of Latin American republics. 
Wasn't that a good start towards be- 
ing friends? 7 

If we had gone on like that, we 
might have come to know our neigh- 
bors and be friends with them long 
ago. But we didn't. Things began to 
happen. The Latin Americans began 
to get uneasy and suspicious of the 
United States. Instead of getting to- 
gether and becoming friends, 
started to draw apart. 

To understand the cause of this, 
let's go back to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


we 


NO INTERFERENCE 

Soon after the Latin American 
republics became independent, it 
began to look as if some European 
countries were ganging up to help 
Spain get them back. The United 
States didn’t want European nations 
interfering in the Americas. So Presi- 
dent Monroe announced that no 
European country could take any 
more territory in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. But the Monroe Doctrine 
didn’t say anything about what the 
United States itself might do. We 
were growing bigger and stronger 
all the time. How could Latin 
Americans be sure that we weren't 
keeping Europe out just so we could 
do some land-grabbing ourselves? 
The Latin Americans felt no dislike 
for the United States at this time. 
But they did begin to get a little 
suspicious, 


As time went on they got more 
and more suspicious. And they began 
to get angry, too. It seemed to them 
that the United States was doing just 
what they had been afraid it would 
do. 

The United States took land from 
Mexico after the Mexican war. We 
took over Puerto Rico in the Spanish 
American war. And we kept Cuba 


under our thumb, although it was 
supposed to be an independent 
country. 

United States warships helped 


Panama cut itself loose from Colom- 
bia. When there were disorders in 
Nicaragua, Haiti, and the Domini- 
can Republic, or when they couldn't 
pay their debts to us, United States 
Marines went in and took charge. 


THEIR POINT OF VIEW 


Of course the United States al- 
ways thought it had a good reason 
for helping to manage its neighbors’ 
business. But the Latin Americans 
couldn't see it this way. All they 
could see was big, strong Uncle Sam 
pushing his little Latin American 
neighbors around to suit himself. 

Now, what happened to make 
them more friendly and _ trusting? 
The War of 1914-1918 he lped a little 
to bring the Americas together. 
After the war, things improved con- 
siderably. The United States stopped 
using the Monroe Doctrine as an 
excuse for meddling in our neigh- 
bors’ affairs. 

In 1933, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced the Good Neighbor policy 
toward Latin America. He said that 





This is the second article in Junior Scholastic’s theme series, ‘‘Resources 


of the Americas.” 
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The articles appear on these pages every week. 








The new Stratoclipper, Flying 
Cloud, photographed as she 
left the airport at Miami, Fla. 




















PACIFIC OCEAN 

















Map by Van American Airways 
Heavy black line on map above shows route 
of the new Stratoclipper planes which fly be- 
tween Miami, Fla., and Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
in 32 days. The lighter lines show Pan Ameri- 
can Airways routes around South America. 


the United States intended to act as 
“the neighbor who resolutely re- 
spects the rights of others.” 

Then Secretary of State Hull went 
to work to put the Good Neighbor 
policy into action. A Good Neighbor 
is kind and considerate. A Good 


Neighbor stands ready to help others 
when they are in trouble. 
Neighbor is sincere. 
he says. 
worthy. 
This was the way Secretary Hull 
[Turn to page 11] 


A Good 
He means what 
He is reliable and érust- 
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THE LAST CLASS + 


6 HE LAST CLASS” is a fa- 
/ mous old story, written 70 
years, ago, but it tells of an 
incident which might be happening 
in Alsace-Lorraine today. Alsace- 
Lorraine is a region between France 
and Germany, west of the Rhine 
river. To get a good idea of the his- 
tory of this region, imagine Alsace- 
Lorraine as a bone, and France and 
Germany as two hungry dogs try- 
ing to take this bone from each 
other. First France took the bone 
from Germany in 1648, but the 
Germans got it back in 1871. 
France regained Alsace-Lorraine in 
1919, only to lose it again to Ger- 
many just this summer when the vic- 
torious German army conquered 
France. Now go on with the story— 
— WAS very late for school that 
morning, and I was terribly afraid 
of being scolded, especially as 
Monsieur Hamel had told us that 
he should examine us on parti- 
ciples, and I did not know the first 
thing about them. For a moment 
I thought of staying away from 
school and wandering about the 
fields. It was such a warm, lovely 
day. I could hear the blackbirds 
whistling on the edge of the wood, 
and in the Rippert field, behind the 





sawmill, the Prussians going through 
their drill. All that was much more 
tempting to me than the rules con- 
cerning participles; but I had the 
strength to resist, and I ran as fast 
as I could to school. 

As I passed the mayor's office, I 
saw that there were people gathered 
about the little board on which no- 
tices were posted. For two years all 
our bad news had come from that 
board—battles lost, conscriptions, or- 
ders from headquarters; and I 
thought without stopping: 

“What can it be now?” 

Then, as I ran across the square, 
Wachter the blacksmith, who stood 
there with his apprentice, reading 
the placard, called out to me: 

“Don't hurry so, my boy, you'll 
get to your school soon enough!” 

I thought that he was making fun 
of me, and I ran into Monsieur 
Hamel’s little yard all out of breath. 


Usually, at the beginning of 
school, there was a great uproar 
which could be heard in the street, 
desks opening and closing, lessons 
repeated aloud in unison, with our 
ears stuffed in order to learn quicker, 
and the teacher’s stout ruler beat- 
ing on the desk: 

“A little more quiet!” 

I counted on all this noise to get 


lilustrations by Kate Tracy 
“As | passed the mayor's office, | saw that there were 


A Patriotic Story 


to my bench unnoticed; but as it 
happened, that day everything was 
quiet, like a Sunday morning. 
—_ the open window I saw my 
comrades already in their places, and 
Monsieur Hamel walking back and 
forth with the terrible iron ruler un- 
der his arm. I had to open the door 
and enter, in the midst of that per- 
fect silence. You can imagine wheth- 
er.I blushed and whether I was 
afraid! 

But no! Monsieur Hamel looked at 
me with no sign of anger and said 
very gently: 

“Go at once to your seat, my lit- 
tle Frantz; we were going to begin 
without you.” 

I stepped over the bench and sat 
down at once at my desk. Not until 
then, when I had partly recovered 
from my fright, did I notice that our 
teacher had on his handsome blue 
coat, his plaited ruff, and the black 
silk embroidered breeches, which he 
wore only on days of inspection or 
of distribution of prizes. Moreover, 
there was something extraordinary, 
something solemn about the whole 


class. But what surprised me most — 


was to see at the back of the room, 
on the benches which were usue2tiv 


people gathered about the little board on which notices 


were posted. . 
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. | thought, ‘What can it be now?’ ” 
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of Alsace, France 


empty, some people from the village 
sitting, as silent as we were; old 
Hauser with his three-cornered hat, 
the ex-mayor, the ex-postman, and 
others besides. They all seemed de- 
pressed; and Hauser had brought an 
old spelling-book with gnawed 
edges, which he held wide open on 


his knee, with his spectacles askew. 


While | was wondering at all this, 
Monsieur Hamel had mounted his 
platform, and in the same gen- 
tle and serious voice with which he 
had welcomed me, he said to us: 


“My children, this is the last time 
that I shall teach you. Orders have 
come from Berlin to teach nothing 
but German in the schools of Alsace 
and Lorraine. The new teacher ar- 
rives tomorrow. This is the last class 
in French, so I beg you to be very 
attentive.” 


Those few words overwhelmed 
me. Ah! the villains! that was what 
they had posted at the mayor's of- 
fice. 

My last class in French! 

And I barely knew how to write! 
So I should never learn! I must stop 
short where I was! How angry I was 
with myself because of the time | 
had wasted, the lessons I had missed, 
running about after nests or sliding 
on the Saar! My books, which only 
a moment before | thought so tire- 
some, so heavy to carry—my gram- 
mar, my sacred history—seemed to 
me now like old friends, from whom 
| should be terribly grieved to part. 
And it was the same about Monsieur 
Hamel. The thought that he was go- 
ing away, that I should never see him 
again, made me forget the punish- 
ments, the blows with the ruler. 

Poor man! It was in honor of that 
last lesson that he had put on his fine 
Sunday clothes; and I understood 
now why those old fellows from the 
village were sitting at the end of the 
room. It seemed to mean that they 
regretted not having come oftener 
to the school. [t was also a very good 
way of thanking our teacher for his 
forty years of faithful service, and 
of paying their respects to the father- 
land which was vanishing. 

I was at that point in my reflec- 
tions when | heard: my name called. 
It was my turn to recite. What would 
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I not have given to be able to say 
from beginning to end that famous 
rule about participles, in a loud, dis- 
tinct voice, without a slip! But I got 
mixed up at the first words, and I 
stood there swaying against my 
bench, with a full heart, afraid to 
raise my head. | heard Monsieur 
Hamel speaking to me: 

“I will not scold you, my little 
Frantz; you must be _ punished 
enough; that is the wav it goes; every 





day we say to ourselves: ‘Pshaw! | 
have time enough. . will learn to- 
morrow!’ And then you see what hap- 
pens. Ah! It has been the great mis- 
fortune of our Alsace always to post- 
pone its lessons until tomorrow. Now 
those people are entitled to say to 
‘What! You claim to be French, 
and you can neither speak nor write 
your language!’ In all this, my poor 
Frantz, you are not the guiltiest one. 
We all have our fair share of re- 
proaches to address to ourselves. 

“Your parents have not been care- 
tul enough to see that you were edu- 
cated. They preferred to send you to 
work in the fields or in the factories, 
in order to have a few more sous. 
And have I nothing to reproach my- 
self for? Have | not often made you 
water my garden instead of study 
ing? And when | wanted to go fish- 
ing for trout, have | ever hesitated 
to dismiss you?” 

Then, passing from one thing to 
another, Monsieur Hamel began to 
talk to us about the French lan- 
guage, saying that it was the most 


beautiful language in the world, the 
most clear, the most substantial; that 
we must always retain it among our- 
selves, and never forget it, because 
when a people talls into servitude, 
“su long as it clings to its language, 
it is as if it held the key to its prison.” 
Then he took the grammar and read 
us our lesson. I was amazed to see 
how readily I understood Every- 
thing that he said seemed so easy to 
me, so easy. I believed, too, that I 
had never listened so closely, and 
that he, for his part, had never been 
so patient with his explanations. One 
would have said that, before going 
away, the poor man desired to give 
us all his knowledge, to force it all 
into our heads at a single blow. 


WV HEN the lesson was at an end 
we passed to weno For that day 
Monsieur Hamel had prepared some 
entirely new examples, on which was 
written in a fine, round hand: 
“France, Alsace, France, Alsace.” 
They were like little flags, waving 
all about the class, hanging from the 
rods of our desks. You should have 
seen how hard we all worked and 
how silent it was! Nothing could be 
heard save the grinding of the pens 
over the paper. At one time some 
cockchafers flew in; but no one paid 
any attention to them, not even the 
little fellows, who were struggling 
with their straight lines, with a will 
and conscientious application, as if 
even the lines were French. On the 
roof of the schoolhouse pigeons 
cooed in low tones, and I said to my 
self as I listened to them: 


“I wonder if they are going to 
compel them to sing in German too!” 


From time to time, when I raised 
my eyes from my paper, | saw Men- 
sieur Hamel sitting motionless in his 
chair and staring at the objects about 
him as if he wished to carry away 
in his glanee the whcle of his litthe 
schoolhouse. Think of it! For forty 
years He had been there in the same 
place, with his yard in front of him 
and his class just as it was! But the 
benches and desks were polished 
and rubbed by use; the walnuts in 
the yard had grown, and the hop- 
vine which he himself had planted 
now festooned the windows even to 
the roof. What a heart-rending thing 


[Turn to next page| 
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it must have been for that poor man 
to leave all those things, and to hear 
his sister walking back and forth in 
the room overhead, packing their 
trunks! For they were to go away 
the next day—to leave the province 
forever. 

However, he had the courage to 
keep the class to the end. After the 
writing, we had th lesson in history; 
then the little ones sang all together 
the ba, be, bi, bo, bu. Yonder, at the 
back of the room, old Hauser had 
put on his spectacles, and, holding 
his spelling-book in both hands, he 
spelled out the letters with them. I 
could see that he too was applying 
himself. His voice shook with emo- 
tion, and it was so funny to hear 
him, that we all longed to laugh and 
to cry. Ah! I shall remember that 
last class. 

Suddenly the church clock struck 
twelve, then the Angelus rang. At the 
same moment the bugles of the Prus- 
sians returning from drill blared un- 
der our windows. Monsieur Hamel 
rose, pale as death, from his chair. 
Never had he seemed to me so tall. 

“My friends,” he said, “my friends, 
ars 

But something suffocated him. He 
could not finish the sentence. 

Thereupon he turned to the black- 
board, took a piece of chalk, and, 
bearing on with all his might, he 
wrote in the largest letters he could: 

“Vive la France!” 

Then he stood there, with his 
head resting against the wall, and 
without speaking, he motioned to us 
with his hand: 

“That is all; go.” 

“The Last Class” is used by permis- 
sion of Little, Brown & Company, and 
is reprinted from Monday Tale s, by Al- 
phonse Daudet. It was translated from 
the French by George Burnham Ives. 


Contact! 


If you're air-minded, or if newspaper 
accounts of air battles have “grounded” 
you, try this book: 


FicHTtiInG PLANES OF THE WorLD. By 
Major Bernard A. Law. New York: 
Random. House. $1. Do you know 
the air strength of the principal coun- 
tries of the world? Do you know the 
difference between a Messerschmidt 
and a Heinkel? This book will give 
you ail the It is illustrated 
with 60 full-color paintings of fight- 
ing planes. 


answers. 
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LET'S READ 





Adventures in New Books for Boys and Girls ' 





Drawing by Dorothea Cooke 


from “He Heard America Sing” 


UNIOR SCHOLASTIC wants to 

tell you about two new books 

with American themes. One of 
them has to do with some of the 
songs America likes to sing. 

The other one is about an auto- 
mobile highway that will, when fin- 
ished, tie North and South America 
together more closely than ever. 


He Hearp America Sinc. By Claire 
Lee Purdy. New York: Julian Mess- 
ner. $2.50. 


Mosr Americans know the songs of 
Stephen Foster. Old Folks At Home, 
My Old Kentucky Home, and Jeanie 
With the Light Brown Hair are some of 
them. But not many of us know much 
about the life of Stephen Foster or 
how he came to write these songs. 
This book tells of how, while he was 
still a boy, Foster listened to and re- 
membered the songs of roustabouts, 
keelboat men, plantation workers, deck- 
hands, and minstrel showmen. When he 
grew up, he wrote these songs down so 
that everyone in America might learn 
them and enjoy singing them. The 
drawing above shows Foster as a bo 
listening to a steamboat deckhand. 

Foster was inspired by the stories of 
deckhands and boatmen to write a song 
about a steamboat named the Glendy 
Burk. Perhaps these words from Glendy 
Burk are familiar to you. 





Ho! for Louisiana! 

I’m bound to leave dis town. 

I'll take my duds and tote "em on my 
back 

When de Glendy Burk comes down. 


THe Pan AMERICAN HicHway. By 
Harry A. Franck and Herbert C. 
Lanks. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. $5. 


Wuen the Pan American Highway 
is finished, it will run from Alaska to 
Cape Horn. At present, 3,267 miles of 
this road have been completed between 
the Rio Grande and the Panama Canal 
Zone. This book tells you about the peo- 
ple, cities, and jungles to be found 
along those three thousand odd miles of 
the highway. There are many good pho- 
tographs. 


Here are some other new books for 
your enjoyment: 


Bic Roap Waker. By Eula Griffin 
Duncan. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes. $1.75. Tall tales of the giant 
Negro, Big Road Walker; his magic 
wife Hokey; his family and animal 
friends. 

Em™MaA BELLE AND HER KInFoLks. By 
Eva Knox Evans. New York: G. P. 
Putnam. $2. The adventures of a 12- 
year-old Southern girl who just can’t 
keep out of other people’s affairs. 

Gincer Buive. By Charles M. Wilson. 
Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 
$2.50. The arrival of a mysterious 
cobbler in the sleepy town of Ginger 
Blue brings danger and excitement to 
Don and his young friend Circe. 

Tue Secret or THE LopcEe. By Noel 
Streatfeild. New York: Random 
House. $2. The four Chandler boys 
and girls expected to have a dull 
time while visiting their uncle in 
Cornwall. Instead, they found them- 
selves involved in a deep, dark mys- 
tery. 

THe VOYAGE OF THE ANNA Smith. By 
Sarah E. Mulliken. New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. The Lynde twins, 
Phoebe and Lucia, set out with their 
sea captain father on a clipper ship 
voyage around the world. The trip 
takes three years, and the Lynde fam- 
ily finds adventure from Cape Horn 
to Alaska. 

Co. By Jane Abbot. Philadelphia: J. B. 
: Lippincott. $2. A boy and his sister 
meet their parents, whom they have 
not seen for six years, and find they 
must learn to know each other all 
over again. 
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Exercise 2 
Reading Maps and Charts 


Most of us understand an idea 
better if we see it in a picture. Maps 
and charts are valuable because they 
give us a clear picture of such ideas 
as size, direction and comparison. 
They also tell detailed facts which 
would take too much space to list. 

For example, this week's Theme 
Article on pages 6 and 7 mentions 
the fact that more airplanes are fly- 
ing back and forth between North 
and South America. There is no 
space in the article to go into detail 
about the routes. But the map on 
page 7 shows these clearly and 
briefly. 

Similarly, it is difficult to go into 
very much detail in an article on 
national defense about the number 
of warships of each class being built. 
But the chart on page 4 tells the 
story in one picture. 

Look at the Pan American Air 
ways Map on page 17 and then at 
the chart on page 4. How much do 
you think you learned from them? 
Test yourself by answering the fol. 
lowing questions, 

1. The South America Stratoclip- 


pers stop at the following cities: 
(check six) 


——La Paz ——San Juan 
—_.__ Buenos Aires Cuba 

___ Baltimore ——Port of Spain 
——Cayenne ____Rio de Janeiro 
__ Belem —____ Cristobal 
——Georgetown — Miami 


2. Flying by Stratoclipper from 


Buenos Aires to New York, we 
would travel in the following dif- 
ferent directions: (check two) 
___- North ____ Northeast 
ancient ____ Southwest 
___. West ____ Northwest 
3. According to the map, the 
Stratoclipper route follows the— 


Atlantic—Pacific coast. 
(check one) 

4 According to the map, Pan 
Ametican Airways has no direct 
route between the following places: 
(check three) 

——Nassau and San Juan. 

—___ Miami and Havana. 


——Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. 
____ Bermuda and Miami. 
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——Jamaica and Port ot Spain. 
—— Miami and New York. 


5. The United States is building 
—— new warships. (check ene) 


aOR ——_ 
<imien te 
6. The present size of the United 
States navy is about —————— of 


what it will be when the ships it is 
building are finished. (check one) 


——one third three quarter 
——one fifth —-_one half 
7. The United States now has 
I i eninbhadhiettbinis already built than 
the number being built. (check two) 
——battleships ——destroyers 
___aircraft carriers submarines 
——cruisers ° 


8. The biggest increase, in propor- 
tion to the number already built, is 
in —_—— (check one) 

——battleships 


____destroyers 
—_—aircraft carriers 


—_—submarines 
Answers on page 13. 


Good Neighbors 


[Continued from page 7] 


guided our Government in its relation- 
ship with the governments of the other 
American republics. Now they are 
pretty sure that our Good Neighbor 
policy means what it says. It’s too much 
to expect that they’ve forgotten all their 
past grievances. But at last they're will- 
ing to meet us half way. 


And at the same time we've begun 
to get a little better acquainted. More 
ships and more airplanes are ae 
back and forth between North an 
South America all the time. 

More Latin Americans are studying 
English. More North Americans are 
learning Spanish. 

Last month, Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts from Central and South America 
were guests of U. S. Girl Scouts at 
the Western Hemisphere Encampment. 

A symphony poe aed of 100 U. S. 
young men and women toured the 
leading cities of South America this 
summer, playing before large and ap- 
preciative audiences. 

In these ways and many others which 
we will mention in later articles, the 
people of the Americas are getting bet- 
ter acquainted. 





NEWS QUIZ 


register. 


free speech 


and Training Act of 1940. 


following. Score 20 points. 


destroyers for aircraft carriers 


Score 20 points. 
artists 
. musicians 


Russia 
Turkey 


Rumania 


Bulgaria 





Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 
answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers appear on page 13. 


1. CONSCRIPTION (page 3). Mark the following statements T (for true) 
or F (for false) Score 10 points each. Total 40. 


[ ] Men and women between the ages of 21 and 36 will be required to 


[ ] Ministers of religion, college students and government officials are 
among those who will be exempt. 
[ ] A “conscientious objector” means a person who does not believe in 


{ ] The official name of the conscription act is The Selective Service 


2. THE BIG TRADE (page 4). The U. S. A. and Great Britain engaged in 
a trade of great importance this month. What was it? Check one of the 


submarines for the Crown Jewels 


destroyers for naval and air bases 
The Philippines for Hong Kong 
3. GREAT AMERICANS (page 5). Morse, McCormick and Howe are 
names of great Americans, whose portraits appear on a new set of post- 
age stamps. Check which of the following group these men represented. 


explorers 

inventors 

4. A NEW KING (page 5). What country recently changed Kings, the one 
who gave up the throne fleeing for his life, his son taking his place? 
Check the country in the following list. Score 20 points. 


educators 
statesmen 


Greece 
Italy 


Hungary 
Yugoslavia 


My total score 
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PEN VALUE 


Just Compare It! 
THE BRAND NEW 
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Big Capacity—Leak Proof 

Instant Starting—Vacuum 
Sealed Cap 

Beautiful Colors—Morocco, 
gray, green, gold, black. 


Adults and Students (me- 
dium) sizes 


Pen and Pencil Set—$1.50 


A guarantee certificate 
in every set! 


At your 
drug or 
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department 
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| JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for this issue is 


Photo by Linfield Studio, Bozeman, Mont 


shown in the photograph above, informally grouped around the “con- 


ference” 


table in the library of the Emerson School, Bozeman, Montana. 


These members of our Board will read every word of this week’s issue, 
and then make a report and recommendations to the editor of Junior Scho- 
lastic. They are all 7th and 8th Graders. Their names: Geraldine Fitzgerald, 
Janet MacDonald, Martha Lee Pope, Patsy Haechel, Rachel Batch, Evelyn 
Harrison, Jack Anderson, Robert Adams, James Livers, Richard Pinkerton, 


De Heetderks, and Schubert Dyche. 


| Do you want a group from your school to serve as Advisory Board? 
If so, write the editor of Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. Get your teacher's consent first, because no Board is official until the 


teacher has approved it. 


Next week’s Board will be a group from the Atlantic City, N. J., Junior 


High School. 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


These words appear in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Here’s a chance for 
you to brush up on their meanings and 
pronunciations. The accented syllable 
is capitalized. 


Angelus (AN-jel-us), page 10, first 
column. A _ prayer of Nhe Catholic 
Church, said or sung at morning, noon 
and evening; also, the bell that is rung 


| to announce that the time for the prayer 





has come. 


doctrine (DOK-trin), page 7, first 
column. A theory or set of beliefs. In 
the case of the Monroe Doctrine, it 
means a statement of what the govern- 
ment will do under certain conditions. 

grievance (GREEV-ans), page 11, 
third column. A wrong or unjust act that 
is remembered against the person who 
has done it; in other words, something 
that causes a “grudge.” 


(in-ter-FEER), page 7, first 
column. To meddle in other people’s 


interfere 


affairs. It comes from a Latin word 
meaning to “bump together,” “get in 
each other’s w ay. 


oppression (o-PRESH-un), page 6, 
third column. Continual harsh or unfair 
treatment of people who are in your 
power. From a Latin word meaning to 
“weigh down.” 


Prussian (PRUSH-un), page 8, sec- 
ond column. A native of Prussia, a Ger- 
man state which gained control over the 
other German states in the 1860’s and 
united them in the German Empire. The 
ruler of Prussia then became the first 
German emperor. 


suffocate (SUFF-o-kate), page 10, 
first column. To choke. 

commentator (KOM-en-tay-tor) page 
4, third column. A person who talks or 
writes anything that he knows about. 
A common use today is to call radio 
news reporters radio commentators, be- 
cause they add their own opinions to 
the facts of the news. 
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Bark spring the Eighth Grade So- 
cial Studies class of Ashland 
School, East Orange, N. J., under- 
took a big project. Each pupil chose 
a European country, and then went 
to work to fill a notebook with facts 
and pictures of that country. One of 
the best books was made by Betty 
L. Hoile, age 13. Her teacher, Mrs. 
Clara Howell, sent Betty's book to 
the editor of Junior Scholastic, and 
it is such a fine piece of work that 
we want other JSA members to know 
about it. 

Betty chose Italy as her subject. 
She made a loose-leaf book, with 
heavy cardboard covers. Red, white, 
and green stripes (the colors of the 
Italian flag) and an outline map of 
the Italian peninsula make an eye- 
catching front-cover design. 

Betty's book is all the more inter- 
esting because she has traveled in 
Italy, and many of the colored post- 
cards which illustrate the book are 
souvenirs of her visit there. 


One of the best things about 
Betty's book is the foreword she 
wrote for it. Here it is: 

With the warm waters of the Medi- 
terranean and Adriatic Seas washing its 
shores all year round, it is no wonder 
that Italy has been given the name of 
“Queen of the Mediterranean.” Prob- 
ably you’ve never been there, but some- 
time you may be one of the thousands 
that visit Italy each year and tour 
through majestic mountains which sur- 
round large, especially blue lakes. Or 
maybe you wouldn't care for the hot 
sun and warm climate. In that case | 
should advise the northern part of the 
country. There are the great Alps. They 
are called Italy’s “Winter Playground” 
because of the skiing and other winter 
sports which are popular all year round. 
Perhaps you're not here for sports, but 
to see the sights such as the great 
Cathedral at Milan or Vatican City in 
Rome. While you are here you should 
take a ride in a gondola and see the city 
of Venice, “Queen of the Adriatic.” 

These are only a few of the sights to 
be seen. Have you ever wondered how 
the Italians live, some of their strange 
customs and legends, and what effect 
the dictator government makes upon 
the people? I have—and in the follow- 
ing pages these and many other ques- 
tions will be answered. 
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Publish Your Writing 


Would you like to have your own 
original work considered for publication 
in Junior Seholastic? If so, send your 
contributions to the Junior Scholastic 
Achievement (JSA) Club, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

You may send verse, short stories, 
letters, short essays, photographs. 

Be sure to give your name, age, home 
address, school and grade. You must 
also have your teacher's signature below 
the statement: “This is to certify that 
to the best of my knowledge the work 
submitted is the original work of this 
pupil.” 


Answers 
News Quiz on p. 11 
a Ae ee oe 


2. destroyers for naval and air bases. 
3. inventors. 
4. Rumania. 
Improve Your Reading, p. 11 
1. Miami, San Juan, Port of Spain, 
Belem, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires. 
2. northeast and northwest. 
3. Atlantic. 
4. Nassau and San Juan, Bermuda and 
Miami, Jamaica and Port of Spain. 
. 330. 
one-half. 
destroyers and submarines. 
aircraft carriers. 


DAD NM 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


l. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 
gan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters Peanuts. 


3, Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 6, 1941. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 3, 1941 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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APPEARS IN 
THE THIEF OF BAGDAD 


COURT Magician tricks a Prince out of 

his throne. A cruel king swears that any 

man who sees his beautiful daughter’s face 
will be put to death. A brown boy with light 
fingers and a merry smile finds himself sharing 
a prison cell with the rightful ruler of his city. 
These incidents—and many others—make up the 
string of exciting scrapes and escapes from which 
the plot of The Thief of Bagdad is built. 

If these incidents hold together and make you 
feel suspense straight to the end, then the script 
writer has done a very difficult job very well. 

The scenery will be worth watching. It won't 
be “cardboard” scenery. The film was taken on 
location at the Grand Canyon, and the strange, 
bright rocks you'll see are the real thing. Cos- 
tumes promise to be especially pleasing, rich 
without being gaudy. And watch Sabu’s acting. 
He made a name for himself in Elephant Boy and 
should be an even smoother actor now that he’s 
had more practice. 

This is a colorful, fantastic production. The 
Djinni whose finger is as big as a.whole man and 
the 150-foot spider web were tricky things to 
create. See what you think of them. 





THE FRAIL, tattered little craft in the scene above is 
scarcely a boat to be trusted on the open sea. But it 
is the sole means of carrying the Prince and the Thief 
to the Princess, who is held prisoner by the Magician. 


A SCORE of dilemmas follow. The Magician whisks 
the Princess (June Duprez) away, and has the 
Prince (John Justin) condemned to death. But the 


Thief, who has found a magic ruby, works 
counter-tricks and gives the story a happy end. 





%, 


EVERY mealtime is another adventure to the Thief of Bagdad. 
Sabu, as the Thief, steals a fine melon whenever he is hungry, and 
gets on very well until he’s caught in the act and thrown into prison, 
where he recognizes in a fellow prisoner Ahmad, Prince of Bagdad. 





ry iis Py . : 
THE LAW in Bagdad has small pity for thieves, and the little Thief 
is condemned to die. He pleads with his jailer vainly. But he and 
his Prince make a miraculous escape, only to get into more trouble 
when the Prince sees and loves the beautiful and forbidden Princess. 




















) 

























AS 
MY FIRST IS n ees BUT NOT IN RS 


MY SECOND IN RAVINE BUT NOT IN CAVES, 


: . 
MY THIRD Is ni ww NOT IN % 


MY FOURTH IS IN ZEE AND ALSO IN ZUIDER, 


MY FIFTH IS IN rial GUT i 


MY SIXTH IS IN ELEVEN BUT NOT IN TEN. 











HERE IS A PUZZLE RHYME (above) in words and pictures. 
Each line of the verse is a clue to a letter. There are six letters 
in all, which (reading down) spell out the name of a South 


American country. 


Answer Next Week. 





What Am I? 
On legal documents I’m found, 
On parcels and letters, too. 
Yet, furred and sleek, I love 


to swim 
The Northern waters 
through. Answer: Seal. 


Pass the Salt! 
Teacher: “Can you tell me 
what the four seasons are, 
George?” 
Pupil: “Pepper, salt, mus- 
tard, and vinegar.” 


Divide Thirteen 


Want to amaze friends and 
mystify people? Tell them you 
can divide 13 into two parts 
and get 11. Here’s how: the 
Roman numerals for 13 are 
XIII. One-half is XI and the 
other is II. 


Dew Tell! 

“Why is this 
damp?” 

“Postage dew, I guess.” 


letter so 

















Cur THIS BOOMERANG 
FROM STIFF CARDBOARD 
HOLD LOOSELY AS SHOWN 
AND SNAP IT OUT OF 
YOUR FINGERS. 

It will fly away, aud thes 
Come back / 









Culling ‘Culs’ 


Put a letter in each blank 
space so that a complete word 
is formed. The first means to 
grow; the second means to 
gamble; the third means hard; 
the fourth means mysterious; 


and the fifth to figure. 
tS Ree ere ee 


bo 
| 
| 
'?) 
S¢ 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Baw es CU be ow oe 


Answer Next Week. 


Scrambled Invitation 
A hostess who was famous 
for giving unusual parties 
once sent out the following 
invitation. Her guests had to 
unscramble the jumbled words 
in the invitation in order to 
find out the time, place, and 
other details of the party. See 
if you can figure it out. 
You rea daylclori invited 
To a nenrid and a caned, 
And a mega or two of 
rigbed, 
So do kate a hecanc. 
Tomorrow then at gethi, 
Don’t eb tale. 
At my dadesrs—look royu 
sebt. 
Answer Next Week. 


Missing Fruit 
Put the name of a fruit in 
each of the blank rows to 


make a five-letter word in 
each vertical column. 


A F S T S B 


B I E U A R 


T Y K T S D 
Answer Next Week. 












/ 














Joke of the Week 


Pupils, attention! You, too, 


can become a JSA member 
just for a laugh! Send in your 
favorite joke or funny story, 
and if it is printed in Junior 
Scholastic, we will send you 
a JSA button. Puzzles may 
also be submitted. Address: 
Junior Scholastic, 220 East 
42d St., New York, N. Y. A 
penny postcard will do, but be 
sure to put your name, age, 
grade in school, and the name 
and address of the school you 
attend on the penny postcard 
along with your joke. 

A JSA button goes to Bob 
















tee oF 
a eS 


———S=S=S 














Collier + 


Feels kinda good ot a hot day— 
doesn't it? 


White, age 12, Grade 8B, of 
Morrilton, Ark., for this “Joke 
of the Week.” 

The customer went into the 
restaurant and ordered roast 
turkey. After a long time, the 
waiter finally returned with 
the order. 

Waiter: “Your turkey, sir. 
The best from Vermont.” 

Diner: “Oh, so that’s where 
you ve been.” 


Half Wit 


He: “How’s the gasoline 
tank, dear?” 

She: “Er—well, the indi 
cator says half, but I don't 
know if it means half full or 
half empty 

















September 23, 1940 


HERE ARE SIX PAIRS OF GEOMETRICAL FIGURES 
CONNECT EACH PAIR BUT NEVER LET THE 
CONNECTING LINES TOUCH OR CRQ0SS EACH OTHER. 






USING GREEN, RED, BLUE AND YELLOW —- 

COLOR THIS DIAGRAM SO THAT NO Two 
-» PIECES OF THE SAME COLOR TOUCH. 
PIECE N°1l MUST BE GREEN. EACH 
COLOR MUST BE USED FOUR TIMES 

























“MR. 


Reg 


U.S 


Pat 


PEANUT” 


Off 


In Peanuts 
it’s Always 
— PLANTERS — 


The big moment for every ball fan is the 
opening of the World Series. And the big 
moment for every flavor fan is opening a bag 
of fresh, crisp, meaty PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS! Here’s flavor worth cheering about! 
And energy that provides the speed and 
stamina that people cheer for! Team up with 
PLANTERS for a double-header in flavor 
and energy. Get a bag now—identified as 
genuine PLANTERS by “MR. PEANUT” 
on the wrapper. 




















‘Feee/ “THE MAKING OF AMERICA’ 


Here is a fascinating, meg illustrated book of great historical interest that 


every high school student should have. Just mail ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut 
Bags or ten wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., and well send you a copy free, postpaid. 

Stamp Collectors: Send ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or ten 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block wrappers for Planters 64-page Stamp Album or 100 stamps from 
all over the world. Send 20 bags or wrappers if you want both the album and 
stamps. Free on request: A valuable stamp premium catalog. 











